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Cover 


Mothers of different cul-} 
tures use the same _ basic} 
carrying board for their ba-f 
bies, as Mrs. Cecil Tode-§ 
chenee of Kayenta, Arizona, § 
(left) and Mrs. Don Wales} 
of Laguna, New Mexico, } 
(right) demonstrate. They 
were among the 288 per-} 
sons attending the National | 
Fellowship of Indian Work-} 
ers Conference in_ Estes} 
Park, Colorado, in July. (See | 
page 7 for story.) Photo by} 
Mrs. Gene Waldman. } 
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THiS MONTH 


New things have been} 
happening on the subject of 
Indian Americans since the 
program topic for October, } 
“The Race That Refused to} 


Vanish,’ was written by) 
Mrs. Carroll Voss. ULCW, 
ALCW, LGSS, and WMS} 


members will want to pre-} 
pcre themselves for this} 
study by reading Mrs. C.} 
Addy Ostman’s article ‘’You} 
Are the Link’ (page 7) and} 
the news items ‘’From Rocky | 
Boy to Wisconsin Rapids” 
(p. 10). “The Indian Version! 
of the 23rd Psalm” and its? 
story (p. 11) might be used} 
to enrich the devotional pe- 
riod of the meeting. Better) 
take your copy of this issue } 
with you to the meeting. . . 
An uncommon service activ- 
ity which Philadelphia wom-? 
en are carrying on is de- 
scribed by Mrs. Edith Pois- 
son in her article ‘They: 
Aid the Mentally Ill,’’ p. 
12). More  churchwomen | 
may want to engage in this‘ 
activity after reading her 
article. Also on the’ 
subject of social missions! 
(which the Church empha-! 
sizes this month), is Chap-: 
lain John E. Keller’s reveal-, 
ing and helpful article ‘’Un-. 
derstanding the Alcoholic’ 
(p. 27). ‘’This is a personal 
problem for most of us,” 
he says, because we know 
a person who is an alco- 
holic.”” 


| 
| 
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oy David L. Vikner 


War cLoups were forming over Man- 
huria and the Japan Sea as leaders of 
fhe Lutheran Church of China met in 

eneral convention in Loyang, in 1936. 
j‘en stormy years later the next con- 
ention was held in Shekow. The storm 
r7as over, and in the midst of joyful re- 
inion, the churchmen looked forward 
»2 building out of the debris a revital- 
jced church with a new evangelistic 


Once again the Christians were iso- 
jated and harassed. Some accommo- 
ated, some went underground, some 


Among them were the foreign 
jaissionaries, unwillingly leaving their 
jdopted country, who through no fault 


| 
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Two Women Staue 


Miss Minnie Tack, one of the “two women who stayed,” and children of 
the Tsan Wan congregation, which she helped start. 


of their own, suffered for the sins of 
their imperialistic race. Those who 
only a few years before were hopefully 
returning to the cities and villages they 
had learned to love through long years 
of service were once more evacuees, 
heading with heavy hearts for Hong 
Kong and God knows where. Some of 
the missionaries returned to their home 
countries, some went to other mission 
fields—to Japan, to Tanganyika, to 
South America—but together with a 
few others, two women stayed in Hong 
Kong. 

These two were veterans—proven, 
fearless workers. They were trained in 
the heart of robber-infested Honan 
province, served in the outposts of 
wartime free China, among the first to 
return to the old field after the war, 
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Sister Thyra Lawson (left), one of 


the “two women who stayed,” and 
Chinese women of congregations es- 
tablished through Sr. Thyra’s work. 


and now leaving only because in re- 
maining as whites they were an em- 
barrassment and burden to the Chinese 
Church. Arriving in Hong Kong from 
Kunming on the Lutheran plane, St. 
Paul, in September, 1949, they were 
met with uncertainties, discouragement, 
and bookings for them to sail for home 
in a short time. 

“There is no work here for refugee 
missionaries. Better move on as soon 
as possible,” they were told. These two 
with four other senior single lady mis- 
sionaries were housed in one large 
room as they waited the next step. One, 
a doctor, was sent to Africa; another 
returned to the U. S. to tend a failing 
mother, and the two stayed. 

Sister Thyra Lawson, while waiting 
for her ship to sail for America, in 
company with an older Chinese Bible 
woman, visited some of the villages in 
the Shatin district of the Hong Kong 
new territories. There they found Man- 
darin-speaking refugees. Seeing their 
need and hearing of more refugees 
coming across the border she cancelled 
her sailing and began a ministry to 
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these spiritually and physically desti- 
tute people. 

Besides calling in the makeshift ref- 
ugee homes with a kind word, a Scrip- 
ture portion, a helping hand, Sr. Thyre¥ 
began a children’s class on the porch of) 
her hillside residence. With permission 
from the manager of the Shatin textile 
factory she began a Bible class in the 
factory dining hall after the evening 
meal. Telling of these days Sr. Thyre 
writes: 

“T started by having both boys and 
girls in the class, but the boys wanted} 
English Bible. They all knew some 
English and understood Mandarin. The’ 
girls were all Cantonese and under-} 
stood neither. I divided the class; gavel 
the boys three nights a week, and the 
girls three. In the girls’ class we used! 
almost entirely the Chinese New Tes-) 
tament. With the New Testament as 
medium the girls soon learned to un-| 
derstand Mandarin and IJ a bit of Can-) 
tonese. While I was in class Mrs. Chu’ 
distributed tracts, and visited the girly 
in the dormitories.’ 

The first regular service was held ir) 
Shatin on October 8, 1950, with eigh-} 
teen present. On October 20 the Shatin) 
primary school was opened. Today in| 
Shatin there is an organized Lutherar 


About the Author” 


Since 1959, Dr. David L. vies 
has been secretary for East Asia 
the ULCA Board of Foreign ‘Missions. 
Born in China of pioneer missionar 
parents, Dr. Vikner served as a mis- 
-sionary in China of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church for 1 


sion. 


In hie present Sostion | wie oe 
United Lutheran Church he is the li. 
: h 
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congregation of about three hundred 
members. 

_ With similar simple beginnings by Sr. 
| Thyra and others the nearby congrega- 
_tion of Tung Lo Wan was begun. It 
| now has a beautiful church building of 
its own and nearly six hundred mem- 
| bers. One missionary writes, “Many 
‘individuals have had a part in building 
‘this congregation, but it can be said 
| that perhaps, in part, it stands as a me- 
1morial to two elderly ladies, who, in 
‘faith, began visitation in the homes of 

Tung Lo Wan.” 
| In March, 1950, across the Shatin Bay 
a group of seminary students began 
‘work in an iron mining community 
‘called Ma An Shan. Here are a few 
‘revealing notes from Sister Thyra’s 
diary: 

August 26, 1950: “One by one the 
jthree seminary students on Ma An 
‘Shan are returning on sick leave. Work 
hard, and their shack too crowded and 
thot. Chia Yung Chen went to relieve 
them today. Later he was placed in 
charge there. Their one room served 
2s bedroom, kitchen, and meeting hall— 
:0 privacy. One night during a torren- 
tial rain storm most of their roof was 
viown off. The three evangelists hud- 
sled in one corner in deep darkness as 
he rain poured in.” 

October 26, 1950: “Went to Ma An 
Shan to help Miss Tu a few days.” 

October 27, 1950: “While we were at 
he meeting last night some one broke 
“he door of our shack, stole my new 
sag with all my clothes and money. 
Also one of Miss Tu’s blankets. Early 
aext day I sent a man for new supplies, 
money, and a blanket. We spent most 
xf the day visiting homes. Miss Tu is 
aaving a couple of women in for Bible 
tories while I go to the meeting this 
-vening. We will take turns in doing 
is as there are too many drug addicts 
‘nd thieves around watching their op- 
-ortunities.” 

October 30, 1950: “Visited all the 
ttomes in Ma An Tsun—half ways down 
ne hill.” 

November 4, 1950: “Visited all the 
homes of the top mining residence. Re- 
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This chapel at Ma An Shan, was the first in 
Hong Kong, and had its beginning in the work 
of Sr. Thyra and Miss Tack. 


turned home, but promised to come and 
spend Christmas with them.” 

December 23, 1950: “Went to Ma An 
Shan; made several calls; many pa- 
thetic cases. Two mothers are working 
in the mines. The husband of the one 
is bedridden and does his best caring 
for their small child. The husband of 
the other finds it easier to stay home 
and care for their two children than to 
work in the mines. We are doing what 
we can for the first family.” 

December 24, 1950: “Over a hundred 


BS 


Dr. David Vikner (left), Dr. Peng Fu, retired 
president of the Lutheran Church in Hong Kong, 
Miss Tack, and two seminary students. 
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children crowded in and outside of the 
old shack which serves as meeting hall 
as well as the evangelist’s living quar- 
ters. Had a small treat for them all 
after the program.” 

December 25, 1950: “Eugene Chia 
and Miss Tu took nineteen men, wom- 
en, and children to Taofongshan, where 
they were baptized, the first fruits on 
Ma An Shan. I returned home the 
next day.” 

After a number of serious ups and 
downs, Sr. Thyra joyfully noted on 
June 23, 1952: “Our first built chapel in 
Hong Kong was dedicated on Ma An 
Shan, and Eugene Chia was ordained. 
He had worked there since graduation. 

The second lady missionary, Miss 
Minnie Tack, worked along with Sr. 
Thyra and the others in the Shatin dis- 
trict for the first few weeks. But word 
came to Miss Tack that in a newly 
opened Mandarin language high school 
in Tsun Wan there was an opportunity 
to begin a Bible class. A young Lu- 
theran student talked to the superin- 
tendent and he invited Miss Tack to be- 
gin classes in his school. Every day 


GERMAN “DEACONAL YEAR” 


Berlin—(RNS)—The girl at the right is one of more than four thousand) 
young people in West Germany who have volunteered to serve a year in hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions under a program conducted by regional 
Evangelical Churches. She is shown helping a full-time nurse in caring for a) 


she traveled over the hill for two hours§ 
to hold these classes. In time a Sundayg 
school was started in the school build 
ing and later a regular Sunday service 
Forty refugees came on that first Sun-| 
day. As the work progressed it was} 
moved to rented rooms down on thei 
main street of Tsun Wan. The rooms 
were used for services and living quar-# 
ters for Miss Tack, another single lady 
and two seminarians. 

The staff began every day with Bibleg 
study and prayer from 7 o'clock to 7:30! 
Intensive visitation consumed the day- 
light hours and nearly every evening 
meetings were held. The village gre 
and with it the church. From a villages 
of 12,000 it grew to an industrial cen- 
ter of 80,000 in a few short years. 
1951 there were 200 members in th 
congregation and today there are over} 
1,000 worshiping in a beautiful church. 

Two women stayed. There were oth-| 
ers, but these two stand as the symbol! 
of men and women around the world 
who in the face of frustration and hard- 
ship demonstrate the faith and courage 
that can move mountains. 


patient in a Berlin church- 
operated hospital. | 

Organizers of the “Dea-| 
conal Year” program say) 
many of the volunteers: 


itable work as a career. 
The youths receive free, 
board, pocket money, and. 
a clothing allowance dur-. 
ing their time of service. A: 
similar program is in effect. 
for German Catholic girls, 
and women. 


RNS Photo 
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by C. Addy Ostman 


YOU 


are the 


Link! 


Mrs. Gene Waldman (left) and Mrs. C. Addy Ostman (center), 
who were representatives of ALCW at the National Fellowship 
of Indian Workers, Estes Park, Colo., shown with Mr. Ed Hunter, 


Mrs. Lem, and a niece. 


National Fellowship of Indian Workers draws 
350 experts from across the United States to discuss 
Protestant work among Indian Americans 


“YOU ARE THE LINK!” . . . This was 
che statement with which Dr. Theodore 
Matson, director of American Missions, 
M.ugustana Lutheran Church, chal- 
enged some 350 experts gathered in 
Zstes Park, Colorado, for a week in 
July to consider the maze of special 
problems confronting our nation’s 
300,000 Indian Americans. 

Dr. Matson, speaking to an audience 
romposed of members from fifteen 
Protestant denominations, delivered 
lhe keynote address, which opened the 
riennial conference of the National 
“ellowship of Indian Workers. His 
ittatement was the forerunner of many 
tignificant statements made during the 
veek as Indian affairs specialists, rep- 
esenting many missionaries, conferred 
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during day and evening sessions on 
matters affecting the welfare of Indians 
and Indian missions, pursuing the con- 
ference theme, “God’s Gifts and Our 
Responsibilities.” 

Through a careful selection of con- 
ference speakers, workshop directors, 
and resource leaders, conferees were 
able to share experiences, insights, and 
resources for a valuable consideration 
of all phases of the present-day Indian 
picture, including among other things 
the health and education areas, reloca- 
tion and urban work problems, cultur- 
al adjustments, legislation, and moral 
problems. 

It is possible to share only a few of 
the dozens of statements which shaped 
the thinking of the conference, so rich 
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and rewarding were the sessions. 

Pointing out that one will never un- 
derstand human beings until one sees 
them in action, Dr. William Biddle, a 
social pathologist, emphasized that it 
is important to dwell not on what peo- 
ple are, but on what they are becom- 
ing. He pointed out that Jesus used the 
method social scientists are now call- 
ing “action research.” Jesus did not 
look around for the intellectual leaders 
of his day but instead took fishermen 
and made them into something else! 
He was thinking in terms of develop- 
ment. He believed in these people and 
he did things with them. So does the 
lesson apply to the Indians in our 
country today. 

Robert Bennett, assistant director of 
the Aberdeen Area Office, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, posed the question, 
“Why are not more Indian young peo- 
ple on our college campuses?” It is 
possible, he pointed out, that they are 
without cultural heroes to follow. 

Alvin Weber, education specialist, 
United Pueblos Agency, Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, Albuquerque, New Mexi- 
co, brought out the fact that a seed of 
cancer planted in the confidence image 
of the Indian child must be replaced 
with a “will to do.” He explained that 
at their grandmothers’ knees the In- 
dian children may hear remarks such 
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as, “You are just an Indian. You do} 
not want to be like the white man.’ 

This teaching must be replaced with’ 
the desire to rise in status. 

Dr. Paul Musselman, executive di-| 
rector of the department of evangelism 
of the National Council of Churches, 
spoke of our attitudes, saying that we 
must “give back to the Indian that he 
may give back to God.” Then, he said, 
we should give the gospel to these peo- 
ple in a way that is meaningful within 
their own culture. 

It is important that “we are the 
links” to bind the Indian Americans to| 
Christ. If every man were in his place, | 
doing his duty as the Lord directed, as. 
they were in the time when Gideon 
won the victory over Midian, we 
should not have to have all these facts 
to do work with Indians. The con- 
straint of the gospel should compel us 
and we should know what to do! 

In the Christian faith there is no 
such thing as an “untrained” worker. 
There are techniques and “know how,” 
but all believers are witnesses! Just 
as I am writing this, the phone rings 
at 11:30 pw. A young Indian couple 
are asking if I can come to sit with 
them, as their father is passing away. 
Here then we put aside methods and 
theory and sit, brother to brother, to 
bear each other’s burden and so ful- 
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[en the law of Christ. We are the link. 
_ Features of the conference included 
workshops, panels, worship services, 
-and denominational meetings. All con- 
centrated on seeking an understanding 
of “God’s gifts and our responsibili- 
ties.” 

Mr. Ben Reifel expressed it so beau- 
|tifully in his message to the conference 
that I would like to close with his 
words. Dr. Reifel is a long-time mem- 
ber and officer of the National Fellow- 
“ship of Indian Workers and at present 
-a United States congressman from 
‘South Dakota. He followed his prelim- 
iinary remarks to the conferees with 
‘these words: 
| “This brings me to my definition of 
ithe theme of this great conference: 
‘God’s gift and our responsibili- 
ties.’ I am not sure that the task is less 
‘dificult today than when the mission- 
-ary brought Christ to my mother sev- 
enty-five years ago, or that it is easier 
in 1961 than in December, 1996, when 
the father of one of our conference 


yelow? 


La mesa esta servida ya, 

Gracias a Dios, quien pan 
nos aa; 

Gracias a Dios. — 


. lemon extract 
_ milk 


recipe makes 7 5 cookies. 


endship Press, New York. 75 cents. 


‘your women’s “group is apne the foreign mission theme “The Christian 
sion in Latin American Countries” this year, why not learn this Spanish grace 
ch many Protestants (or pvonechce’) pray before meals and serve the cookie 


GRACE* 


MEXICAN DHOF COOKIES* 


Co a a Festival from Latin America by Ella Huff Kepple. Published by 


members drove twenty miles by team 
of horses and buggy in deep winter 
snow to my mother’s log cabin that I 
would be baptized so to become a child 
of God. The patterns of life were dif- 


ferent then. The Indians were the 
same. Thus our task is one still of con- 
version to a meaningful Christ with 
full commitment to serve him. This I 
believe to be our responsibility for 
God’s gift. That gift is Jesus, the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. 


The table is now spread, 

Thanks to God, who gives us 
bread; 

Thanks to God. 


1 C. shredded coconut 
1144 C. chopped dried or candied 
fruit 

Sift in: 3 C. flour 
1 tsv. soda 
1% tsp. salt 
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From Rocky Boy 
to Wisconsin Rap ids 


Box Elder, Mont.—An even one hun- 
dred little Indians packed the pews of 
the log chapel at Rocky Boy Lutheran 
Indian Mission (ULCA) for the open- 
ing session of the 1961 Vacation Bible 
School last summer. Enrollment in re- 
cent years has nearly reached the hun- 
dred: mark, but first-day attendance 
has usually been around sixty-five. All 
through the first week the cooks, Ur- 
sula Russette and Jean Big Knife, were 
setting tables for well cver one hun- 
dred children. Ruby Big Knife was 
called in to help with the meal prepa- 
rations. The second week, when some 
went off the reservation to find work, 
attendance dropped into the nineties. 

The volunteer teachers, Sonja Ben- 
son from St. Louis, Montana, and Bar- 
bara Roberts from Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, proved equal to the situation, how- 
ever. Helpers, Kathleen Gopher, Mary 
Margaret Mitchell, Donna Sue Meyers, 
and Harriet St. Pierre together with 
Pastor and Mrs. John E. Dehaan com- 
pleted the teaching staff. Lesson mate- 
rial was the course on Old Testament 
heroes and Lutheran home missions. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.—Ten Indian 
American young people were among 
the thirty confirmands confirmed by 


Every piece of literature was ‘ail and 
shared. Enrollment reached 131. 

It was quite an operation. At 8 
o’clock each morning Dave Turner) 
started out with the big school bus; | 
Malcolm Mitchell took the G. M. C.. 
Mission bus; and Pastor Dehaan set out | 
with the Ford station wagon. They 
found out that a Ford station wagon 
will hold at least thirty-one little In- 
dians (4 to 14) plus the driver. It is 
quite a thrill to hear one hundred In- 
dian children singing “Jesus Loves Me” | 
or “This Little Light of Mine,” and to 
listen to them repeating Scripture from 
memory, and to see them seated with 
folded hands and bowed heads waiting. 
to sing and say the table grace. Mrs. 
Dehaan had prepared the menus but 
the quantities had to be increased. Con- 
sumed during the two weeks were 200 
lbs. of potatoes, 78 loaves of bread, 
50 lbs of hamburger, sliced bologna for 
hundreds of sandwiches, 3 cases of spa- 
ghetti, 2 cases of pork and beans, a case 
of peaches and pears, a case of fruit 
cocktail, a case of jello, a carton of kool 
aid, and twelve boxes of Cheerios. 


—From Tepee Smoke 


the Rev. W. T. Chell at the First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church (Aug.) here on 
Palm Sunday, this year. Three of the 
Indian youth were baptized at an im- 
pressive service preceding the confir- 
mation rite. 


Dr. Theodore E. Matson, executive 
director of the Board of American Mis- 
sions (Aug.), gave the confirmation 
sermon. Mrs. C. Addy Ostman, parish 
worker of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, had assisted with the instruction 
of the class. Pastor Chell is supervisor 
of the Indian American Mission in the 
Wisconsin Rapids area. 
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An Indian Version of the 
231d Psalm 


| Tue Great Fatuer above a shepherd Chief is. I am His 
;and with Him I want not. He throws out to me a rope and 
the name of the rope is love and He draws me to where the 
‘grass is green and the water not dangerous, and I eat and 
lie down and am satisfied. Sometimes my heart is very 
‘weak and falls down but He lifts me up again and draws 
ime into a good road. His name is WONDERFUL. 


_ Sometimes, it may be very soon, it may be a long, long 
‘time, He will draw me into a valley. It is dark there, but 
/Tll be afraid not, for it is in between those mountains that 
‘the Shepherd Chief will meet me and the hunger that I have 
jin my heart all through this life will be satisfied. 


Sometimes He makes the love rope into a whip, but after- 
wards He gives me a staff to lean upon. He spreads a table 
before me with all kinds of foods. He puts His hand upon 
my head and all the “tired” is gone. My cup He fills till it 
runs over. What I tell is true. I lie not. These roads that 
~are “away ahead” will stay with me through this life and 
after; and afterwards I will go to live in the Big Tepee and 
sit down with the SHEPHERD CHIEF forever. 


HY 
‘The Story Behind the Indian Version of the 23rd Psalm 


Many years ago the Indians of the plains heard the 23rd Psalm and 
were much intrigued by it. They wanted to share its beauty with the 
1 neighboring tribes but were unable because of the difference of language. 


A bright Indian suggested they put it into the universal Indian sign 
| language, which was done. Many tribes shared its inspiration and love- 
| liness. 


A white missionary, Isabel Crawford, understood the Indian sign lan- 
«guage so well that she could use it to portray the Psalm. Thinking it 
would be interesting to translate the sign language version back into 
| literal English she did it, and the Indian Version of the 23rd Psalm is 
‘the result. 

{Ue ee a eee 


The Indian Version of the 23rd Psalm and its story, printed above, were 
made available by the Cook Christian Training School, Box 7158, Phoenix, 
Arizona. This is an interdenominational training school for Indians, operated 
under the auspices of the National Council of Churches. Adult Indian students 
of every tribe who desire to become religious leaders among their own people 
‘may receive training here. Indian Lutherans from Wisconsin are among those 
who have trained at the school. 
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HPA 


Hospital volunteers 
become “friends” 
of patients 

and introduce 
healthy activities 
to reduce 


isolation 


CHURCHWOMEN OF ALL FAITHS and 
denominations join the ranks of “hos- 
pital volunteers” at Philadelphia State 
Hospital to help in the hospital pro- 
gram for the mentally ill patient. 

There are countless opportunities for 
assisting the patient to feel a sense of 
his own worth, to reduce his isolation, 
to supply the important link with the 
community, and create a climate of ac- 
ceptance on the basis of sincere friend- 
liness. Women’s groups of churches 
along with civic and service organiza- 
tions are giving of themselves, their 
time, and their talents in many ways 
to help fulfill the needs of psychiatric 
patients. 

Not only do they become the 
“friends” of the patient but they in- 
troduce a host of healthy activities 
with their visits to the hospital. 


Patients’ Committee Helps 


An afternoon mission of one church 
(10-15 ladies) reports regularly each 
month to building “X” to provide pa- 
tients with opportunities to make holi- 
day decorations; a volunteer pianist 
and song leader conduct group singing, 
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| with a Kaffee Klatsch rounding up 
‘the afternoon. The program commit- 
‘tee works hand in hand with a com- 
| mittee of patients to plan ahead. It is 
‘not uncommon to find patients writing 
(and reciting poetry, indulging in “re- 
‘search” to elicit the true meaning of 
|holidays and presenting the results 
‘during the appropriate month. 

_ At Christmas a volunteer Sunday 
‘school teacher brought her slides and 
projected The Littlest Angel, much to 
(the enjoyment of patients. 


] Birthdays Celebrated 


_ Birthdays of patients are celebrated 
‘monthly in another building with 
‘warm-hearted, energetic volunteers 
‘supplying the cake and gifts and plan- 
‘ning social games, including “musical 
chairs,” circle games and simple nov- 
‘elty relays. Throughout the year each 
‘patient is remembered with an indi- 
vidual birthday gift by her “friends” in 
the community and a party for the en- 
tire patient group. 

During holidays many churchwomen 
‘distribute Easter baskets, holiday fav- 
ers and gift stockings to patients 
throughout the hospital. The Christ- 
ynas Stocking Project, sponsored by 
the United Church Women of Pennsy!- 
‘vania, serving state institutions, sent 
3,500 stockings from the Philadelphia 
Council to patients at Philadelphia 
‘State Hospital this past year. 

Regularly a volunteer group pro- 
vides and serves refreshments follow- 
ing weekday chapel services. The vis- 
iting between volunteers and patients 
iduring the refreshment hour is highly 
njoyable for both. 


Patients Visit in Homes 


The arrow of the street sign to the 
thospital now has an accompanying ar- 
‘row pointing out. This means that pa- 
tients leave the hospital to participate 
in activities in the community. A 
hurch group entertains patients in 
their homes. Patients never permit the 
staff to forget that “tomorrow night” is 
the night for us to visit “our friends. 
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What a thrill this is for the patients, 
the reassurance that they are people 
of a community! 

Occasionally a member of a group 
also serves regularly and frequently as 
an individual volunteer. One volun- 
teer helps in conducting the patient 
chorus one day, gives individual piano 
and voice instruction another, and 
plays for Sunday chapel services in the 
hospital. On Wednesday evening she 
serves with a church group under the 
chaplain’s supervision conducting work 
of a spiritual nature among patients. 


Home-making Class 


A home-making class with patients 
has recently been inaugurated by a 
group of churchwomen. Simple cook- 
ing, flower arranging, table arrange- 
ments, and drapery making are a few 
of the activities planned. 

Volunteer groups and _ individuals 
who cannot serve personally contribute 
vast amounts of material needs for 
some of these activities or funds to 
purchase them. Nylon stockings are 
used for stuffing pillows and animals 
in the craft programs; greeting cards 
with stamped envelopes are collected 
for patients to send to friends and fam- 
ilies. Cakes and candies are donated, 
and good used clothing helps to fill the 
“Clothes Closet,’ a store served by 
“Volunteer clerks” who outfit patients 
with personal wearing apparel. Cur- 
rent magazines, books, and jigsaw puz- 
zles are useful items in the library and 
on the wards. A donation of prayer 
books and a portable communion set 
enhance the religious services con- 
ducted for patients. 


Historically, volunteer aid through 
the Church in the care of the sick 
is prominent. Religious communities 
from the early days of Hebrews and 
Christians on were active in visiting 
and caring for their sick. Based on the 
eternal teaching of the Bible, brother- 
hood, love, and mercy, the church vol- 
unteers worked tending to the needs 
of the sick. 

As history marched on, the profes- 
sions of nursing, social work, and oth- 
er auxiliary services developed; and 
volunteers became auxiliary helpers. 


Among the many volunteers through 
civic and service organizations today, 
the Church continues as a vital re- 
source for the individual or the group, 
whether women or men, to offer assis- 
tance in providing the needs of pa- 
tients. One third of our total volunteer 
population at Philadelphia State Hos- 
pital are churchwomen who come to 
help. The need to feel safe, the need 
to give and receive affection, the need 
to belong to a group and be loved are 
a few of the needs which for every in- 
dividual are important and which if 
fulfilled for the mentally sick can be 
potential ingredients in the therapy 
leading to recovery. 


Hospital Staff Gives Orientation 


In order to direct the energies of 
volunteers in behalf of patients, the 
hospital staff provides orientation so 
that hearts and minds are geared for 
better understanding the needs of the 
hospital. Such training aids the vol- 
unteeer to translate her time, energy, 
and “self”-into a useful service to the 
patient. The individuals and groups 
work closely with the staff in their role 
as “hospital volunteers.” Their work 
is integrated into the many existing de- 
partments of the hospital structure, in- 
cluding nursing, recreation, music, 
drama, chaplaincy, library, and others. 

A greater number of patients are 
reached in a tremendously large hos- 
pital because “the volunteers” assist 
the staff in the fulfillment of needs of 
patients. 
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Argentine woman gives... 


Unilaggi 


by Emanuel Lichtenstein 


ON THE SECOND of September the La- 
dies’ Societies of the Lutheran con- 
gregations in Argentina held their An- 
nual Assembly in El Mesias Church 
(ULCA) in Buenos Aires. But this 
year it was more than an annual meet- 
ing. It was also the occasion of a birth- 


day celebration for one of the best-.: 


known members of their society— 
Margarete (Mrs. George) Zutrauen. 

She had observed the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of her birthday on August 
7; now delegates from all the Ladies’ 
Societies in Argentina helped her cele- 
brate it. For Mrs. Zutrauen’s blissful 
activity is not restricted to her own 
congregation, where she is president of 
the Women’s Circle, among other 
things. She has dedicated her strength 
to all the fields of the Argentine Lu- 
theran Church. 

With special love she cares for our 
old people’s home in José C. Paz. Rev. 
Juan M. Armbruster, whose name the 
home bears, called her among the first 
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‘to collaborate in this welfare institu- 
{ tion, which is exclusively supported by 
«our Argentine Lutheran Church, with- 
(out any subsidies from North America. 

When over twelve years ago she was 
nominated a member of the commission 
of the old people’s home, she was deep- 
ly stirred by the dynamic personality 
of Pastor Armbruster, a blessed ser- 
yant of God. During Christmas in 1951, 
‘at the very moment when Reverend 
Armbruster was called home to the 
Lord at only fifty-two years of age, 
Mrs. Zutrauen felt herself obliged to 
dedicate herself entirely to the work 
that she had begun, in order to help to 
fill the gap caused by his early death. 

She became an enthusiastic collab- 
orator of succeeding presidents of the 
old people’s home. Under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Catalina Villaverde, the 
building was enlarged for the first time. 
For it our El Mesias congregation gave 
its entire reserve fund on the sugges- 
tion of Mrs. Zutrauen, who is vice- 
president of our local board. 

During all these years the lively ac- 
tivity of Mrs. Zutrauen has never 
ceased. She is at the same time presi- 
dent of our Ladies’ Society in the Cen- 

(tre and the never-flagging promoter of 
our Circle for the Mission to the Jews. 
In close co-operation with the pastor 
of the congregation, Rev. Emanuel 
ILichtenstein, she has mobilized consid- 
<erable sums for this good purpose. 

When our El Mesias congregation af- 
ter twenty years of existence (equally 
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Mrs. George Zutrauen, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 


founded by the late Pastor Armbruster 
in 1942) in the city had at last got its 
own building near the Congress, owing 
to the wonderful spirit of sacrifice 
shown by our mother church in the 
United States, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Zutrauen presented us with 100,000 
pesos for the furnishing of our Mission 
and Reunion Hall. This has been the 
greatest material gift ever offered in 
the history of the Lutheran Church in 
Argentina. 

On the special request of Pastor 
Lichtenstein, Mrs. Zutrauen gave an 
additional 10,000 pesos for the engrav- 
ing of our congregation’s name above 
the main entrance of our new church 
building. We have to thank her and 
other members of our Ladies’ Circle 
for the fact that in the list of the offer- 
ings and donations of all the twenty- 
three Argentine Lutheran congrega- 
tions we rank right at the top for 1960. 

In cases of social welfare emergencies 
our Ladies’ Society—in fraternal col- 
laboration with our Circle of Mission 
to the Jews—has under Mrs. Zutrau- 
en’s leadership been able to relieve 
poverty and sickness. 

On the second of September the del- 
egates of all the Ladies’ Societies of our 
Lutheran congregations in Argentina 
held their Annual Assembly in our new 
building. This was a welcome occasion 
on which to remember Mrs. Margarita 
Zutrauen’s seventy-fifth birthday and 
her blissful activity in the Argentine 
ecclesiastical camp. 
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Merger Matters 


Ir ALL STARTED when fourteen Chi- 
cago women, representing the four 
Churches merging into the new Lu- 
theran Church in America, met at a 
loop restaurant for dinner one evening 
last spring. 

“Don’t you think it’s time for our 
Chicago women to begin getting ac- 
quainted with one another?” asked 
Miss Karen Andersen, convener of the 
meeting and a member of Wicker Park 
Lutheran Church (ULCA). 

“What about a big rally for the 
women of our four groups?” someone 
volunteered. 


“T think we ought to start with 
small group meetings,” said Mrs. Frank 
E. Nelson of Trinity Lutheran Church 
(Suomi). 

So was born the Chicago Area Lu- 
theran Fellowship Workshops. A com- 
mittee on arrangements was named 
under the chairmanship of Miss An- 
dersen. They were: Miss Ellen An- 
dersen, Miss Emilie Stockholm, and 
Mrs. Peter Thomsen from the Women’s 
Mission Society of AELC; Mrs. C. F. 
Christiansen, Mrs. Carl F. Johnson, 
Mrs. Edwin C. Munson, and Miss 
Evelyn A. Stark from Augustana Lu- 
theran Church Women; Mrs. Bert 


Mackey and Mrs. Frank E. Nelson | 
from Lutheran Guild of Suomi Synod; | 
and Miss Karen Andersen, Miss Edith 
Floto, Mrs. Erwin Robeck, and Mrs. | 
Claud R. Williams from United Lu- — 
theran Church Women. 


The first task the committee assigned — 
itself was to divide the 169 LCA 
churches into twenty-one neighbor- 
hood groups. Two pilot workshops for 
key leaders (two from each church) 
were then planned. On July 15 one 
was held at the Gustavus Adolphus 
Lutheran Church with 55 leaders from | 
25 churches present. On July 22 the 
other was held at the Ebenezer Church 
with 120 leaders from 51 churches 
present. In buzz sessions these leaders 
laid preliminary plans for their neigh- 
borhood meetings in September and 
October. When the last one is held this 
month, every Chicagoland woman of 
the four merging churches will have 
had an invitation and an opportunity 
to come together in a small group to 
have fellowship and learn “what mer- 
ger means to me.” 

The response to the first Chicago 
Area Lutheran Fellowship Workshops 
has been immediate and gratifying. 
Evaluations from each one will be 
published in a later issue of LUTHERAN 
Women for the help and inspiration of 
women in other communities who de- 
sire to get better acquainted with some 
of the 285,000 churchwomen who will 
be their fellow members in the Luther- 
an Church Women of LCA. 


They planned neighborhood meetings in buzz groups. 


| 
|Last suMMER an article entitled 
Nora Has No Time” appeared in The 
theran. In answer to the question 
How did you get that much involved 
. church activities?” the character in 
ae story answered: “It’s easy. Show 
2 at a meeting as a guest and you find 
purself on next month’s supper com- 
‘ittee. Bring your children to Sunday 
hool and you'll find a class waiting 
r you. Say you once were in a high 
hool chorus and wind up as treasur- 
+ of the church choir.” The story ‘goes 
n to tell how “over involved” this 
oman was in church activities, almost 
| the point of neglecting her own fam- 
y and jeopardizing her health. 
"There are not many of us who could 
® classified with Nora of this story, 
at there must be enough of us to war- 
nt the desire of the editors of The 
utheran to print the story. Why do 
- always give the responsible jobs to 
meone who is already too busy with 
many other jobs? The reply is 
ple! We can always depend on such 
person to get the job done. 


oman to Woman 


by Mary C. Wiegman 


One of the greatest criticisms of 
church organizations is found in the 
old cliché, “Ride a good horse to 
death.” Why is it necessary to place 
one woman in so many responsible of- 
fices in our church? The answer lies in 
the fact that too few of us take our 
church membership seriously enough 
to be willing to help in the leadership 
of the church’s organizations. 


This involves our commitment to 
the mission of the Church of course! It 
is a cause for shame among us that 
any willing woman should be involved 
in more than her share of church ac- 
tivities. If every woman were willing 
to assume her rightful share of re- 
sponsibilities—no more, no less—none 
of us would be overburdened, and 
many more of us would be drawn into 
active participation in church activi- 
ties. 

Have you shown willingness to learn 
how to help in the leadership of your 
organization, or are you “letting Nora 
do it”? 


Thank Offering Thought 


“Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ; 

Nor is the least a cheerful heart 
That tastes those gifts with joy.” 


O Gracious Father, who promises to fulfill our every need, who grants us 


re than we could ever ask, who forgives us for our slowness of heart and 
tickness of temper, we confess that we have not always understood our needs, 
r asked as we have been taught, nor accepted thy forgiveness by forgiving 
ers. We thank thee for all thy precious gifts and pray that daily we may so 
ve and give with a cheerful heart that others too may taste thy gifts ees, 


Evsiz F'AGERLIN 


We 


Executive Notebook 


Reported at 1961 Triennial Convention 


Statistics 

At the end of the 1958-61 Triennium, 
there were ULCW organizations in 81 
per cent of the congregations of ULCA. 
Sixty-five per cent of the groups are 
following the unified plan of organiza- 
tion. (For additional figures and com- 
parisons, see report and article on 
pages 20-22.) 


Finances 

Total contributions for the trien- 
nium from synodical organizations for 
budgeted items amounted te almost 
$3,300,000. Although this amount is the 
largest on record, the percentage in- 
crease for the triennium was the small- 
est in over a decade. The contributiors 
have not increased in proportion to the 
membership gain. 

About 54 per cent of the contribu- 
tions from synodical organizations dur- 
ing the triennium came through Thank 
Offering and 22 per cent through 
Monthly Offering. 


Leadership Helps 


During the Triennium there was 
emphasis on assisting congregational, 
conference, district, and _ synodical 
leaders to understand more fully the 
purpose and plan of the organization. 
To this end a number of activities were 
reported: official representation of 
members of executive board and staff 
to all synodical or conference/district 
conventions during the year 1959; a 
conference for synodical presidents in 
April, 1960; distribution of a News Re- 
lease to synodical presidents following 
each meeting of the Executive Board 
and Administrative Committee; pages 
for a Committee Notebook issued twice 
a year to assist committee chairmen to 
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by Josephine Darmstoaett 


understand their responsibilities; dis 
tribution of a leadership training out 
line for congregational leaders. A spe 
cial committee was appointed to stud 
new methods of helping to develo 
leaders for the organization. A prc 
gress report of this committee prom 
ised some new plans in the area ¢ 
leadership training for 1962. 


} 


Staff Activities 


In addition to regular correspondenc 
and administrative responsibilities th 
staff members interpreted the work ¢ 
the organization to students and wive 
of students in almost every ULC. 
theological seminary; attended meet 
ings of boards of the Church and ¢ 
ULCA Consulting Committees; parti 
cipated in retreats, summer school; 
special conferences; represented th 
organization at a variety of inter 
church meetings and conferences. Con 
gregational groups in fifteen synod 
had the benefit of the services of th 
secretary for field work. More than 15 
other congregational groups had som 
personal staff assistance. 

Gratitude was expressed for the con 
secrated services of the office person 
nel, who helped to make the work « 
the staff more effective. Special tribut 
was paid to three workers who hay 
served in the office of the organizatio 
for more than twenty years: Mi: 
Eleanor Robinson—35 years; Mi: 
Esther Bauer and Miss Elizabeth Hei 
—24 years each. 


A History with a Foreward Look 
One of the features of the 1961 Tr 
ennial Convention program was a filn 
strip with script by Mrs. Carl Fagerli 
Depicted in this visual presentatic 
were scenes from the past, showing tl 
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vitage of the auxiliary for women 
nich is now known as United Lu- 


It was a “story with many chap- 
s—chapters on change, needs, prob- 
Ss, growth, merger, co- -operation; 
tas yet with no final chapter, for 
2 story is to be continued as long as 


s of August 1, thirty-one parish 

prkers were serving under the Board 
American Missions. Their assign- 

ents as of that date are: 

‘ss Lydia Baldorioty—Advent, New 

ork City, New York 

¢s. Charlotte Kohls—First, San 

Diego, California 

ster Sophia Moeller—Helton-Kon- 

narock Parish, Virginia 

*s. Loyda Jackson—Lomas Verdes, 

ayamon, Puerto Rico 

ss Leah Van Deusen—St. Mark, Los 

.ngeles, California 

3. Margaret Clarke—Augsburg, Bal- 

timore, Maryland 

s. Edna Krebs—Emanuel, Philadel- 

>hia, Pennsylvania 

ss Dorothy Kull—Grace, Brooklyn, 

few York 

s Bertha Fromble—Trinity, Wheel- 

12, West Virginia 

s. Helen Taubert—Messiah, Oak- 

nd, New Jersey 

ter Doris Abernethy—Faith, Savan- 

aah, Georgia 

ss Carol Shaer—Ascension, Lub- 

eock, Texas 

ss Ina Roof—St. Luke, Richardson, 

Cexas 

ss Lorna Aul1t—Transfiguration, 

3loomington, Minnesota 

ss Phyllis Carl—Calvary, Cleveland, 

Dhio 

ss Melody Light—Our Saviour, La- 

hine, Quebec, Canada 

ter Esther Bunge—Zion, Magnolia 

xardens, Puerto Rico 

ss Virginia Hartz—Holy Trinity, 

srunswick, Ohio 
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Lutheran women pray together, study 
together, serve together, give togeth- 
er.” 

It was announced that this filmstrip, 
entitled “Be My Witnesses” can be 
ordered from Lutheran Church, Sup- 
ply Stores for $2.25. (See ‘“Publica- 
tion Pointers,” September, 1961). 


Parish Workers—Board of American Missions 


Miss Nancy Jo Nelson—St. John, En- 
glewood, New Jersey 

Miss Virginia Butt—St. John, Sunny- 
vale, California 

Sister Delores Ruge—Faith, San Raf- 
ael, California 

Sister Frieda Gatzke—Emmanuel, Tor- 
onto, Canada 

Mrs. Edna Neubauer—Prince of Peace, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Miss Jean Bozeman—Good Shepherd, 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 

Miss Barbara Deal—St. Paul, Decatur. 
Georgia 

Miss Betty Engelhard—St. John, Nor- 
folk, Virginia 

Miss Gertrude Guderjan—Redeemer, 
Toronto, Canada 

Miss Susan Korte—St. Philip, Toronto, 
Canada 

Miss Irene Schaible—Good Shepherd, 
Toronto, Canada 

Miss Winifred Eisenberg—Emmanuel, 
Naples, Florida 

Mrs. Beulah Innes—St. Timothy, Carol 
City, Florida 


Birthdays of Missionaries 
October-November 
(Add these to your prayer calendar) 


VanDeusen, Leila R. ...... October 8 
Petersen, Martha L. ...... October 8 
Walle ivityrtletoumenycrrierer- October 10 
Hardermprelensi ares ics October 12 


Thomas, Jessie S. (ret.) ...October 17 
Twidwell, Marcie D. ....November 4 
Schultz, Doris Arlene...November 14 
Strecker, Frieda (ret.) ..November 21 
Recher, Mary F. ....... November 29 
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1961 Statistics 


VITAL AND CHALLENGING 


VITAL STATISTICS— 


OuR TOTAL MEMBERSHIP has increased 
from 180,336 to 184,459 as of June 30, 
1961. 

Although the report shows a very 
small NET GAIN of 4,123 members, 
and the removal of 16,894 members 
from the roll, yet we believe that the 
total of 184,459 represents a very vital 
membership. Why? Because the sta- 
tisticians on every level have been 
very realistic and accurate in their re- 
porting of “Number of new members” 
and “Number of members removed 
from the roll.” They have faced and 
reported losses! 

Seven synodical organizations re- 
ported a NET LOSS in membership. 
Because of the mobility of population, 
these losses might be reflected in gains 
elsewhere. The highest percentage gain 
of 15 per cent was reported by the Mi- 
chigan synodical organization. Eight 
synods reported between 5 and 10 per 
cent gain. The remaining fourteen 
synods reported gains of 4 per cent 
and less. The net result is only a 2 per 
cent gain in total membership for 
ULCW. 

There are 3,901 organizations, a gain 
of 43, as compared to a gain of 17 in 
1960. Sixty-five per cent, or 2,542 or- 
ganizations, are operating under the 
unified plan. The total membership in- 
cludes 20,301 new members. 


CHALLENGING STATISTICS— 


In 1961 only one out of every nine 
members gained a new member. The 
fact that the number of new members 
decreased by approximately 2,000 as 
compared to 1960, is definitely a chal- 
lenge for the year ahead. 
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by Hester Lotz 


The alarmingly low percentage of 
our members subscribing to LUTHERAN 
Women is a matter of deep concern. 
Our readers number 60,345, as com- 
pared to 60,303 last year. In 1959, 40 
per cent of ULCW membership sub- 
scribed; in 1960, 34 per cent; in i961, 
only 33 per cent. 

Another challenge that presents it- 
self, as we study the report in the area 
of education, is the decrease in the 
number of mission study groups—a 
total loss of 119 groups. However, 
there was a gain of 133 groups study- 
ing the home theme “Heritage and 
Horizons in Home Missions.” 

Our members are exhibiting a great- 
er interest and concern in the observ- 
ance of the Week of Prayer and the 
World Day of Prayer. Although less 
than one half of our organizations ob- 
served the Week of Prayer, this year’s 
report shows a gain of 125 in the num- 
ber of meetings held. Organizations 
participating in the World Day of 
Prayer number 2,886, a gain of 141. 


The number of organizations prac- 
ticing quarterly remittance of Thank 
Offering has been increasing steadily. 
In 1961, 3,351 groups contributed 
quarterly as compared to 3,252 groups 
in 1960. 

ULCW statistics are not dull and 
lifeless. They represent devoted wom- 
en throughout our Church, seeking to 
grow in knowledge of the work of the 
Church and willing to meet the oppor- 
tunities for Christian service. May our 
members, by God’s grace, remain ac- 
tive and alert to meet the challenges 
as they are presented, for this is vital 
to the life and work of United Luther- 
an Church Women. 


Lutheran Women 
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Thank Offering Materials 


“Abounding in Thanksgiving.” Leaf- 
let describing the purpose of Thank 
Offering and giving detailed guidance 
in the use of the Thank Offering box 
as a part of daily devotional life. Sug- 
gestions are included for Bible read- 
ings, prayers, hymns, etc., in personal 
or family devotions. Postage and hand- 
ling charge only. 

Thank Offering Boxes. Order ade- 
quate supply so that each member may 
have one. Postage and handling charge 
only. 

Thank Offering Envelopes. Each 
member should have four envelopes— 
one for each quarterly in-gathering. 
Free. 


Christian Service 


“Concerns in Christian Service.” 
Leaflet describing various areas of 
Christian service and indicating role of 
ULCW members in Christian service 
program of the congregation. Postage 
and handling charge only. 


New Program Booklets 


The Role of the Christian Woman by 
Isobel Letts. Eight programs concern- 
ing the problems facing Christian 
women in the modern world. Price: 75 
cents. 

It Depends on You by Eric F. Voeh- 
ringer. Thirteen programs on Chris- 
tian missions in the present age. Shows 
involvement of individual church 
members in the total mission of the 
Church. Includes discussion questions 
and suggested projects. Price: $1.25. 


Mission Study Materials 


For use with the theme “The Chris- 
tian Mission in Latin American Coun- 
tries”: 

Land of Eldorado, the main study 
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Publication Pointers 


text by Sante Uberto Barbieri. Price 
$1.50. 


The Quiet Crusaders by Henry L. 
McCorkle. Price: $1.95. 

Adult Guide on Latin America by 
Carman St. J. Wolff. Price: 75 cents. 

“Which Latin America?” Leaflet 
prepared by National Lutheran Coun- 
cil describing work being done in La- 
tin America through the Lutheran 
World Federation. Postage and hand- 
ling charges only. 

New Map of Latin America. 34x42. 
Price: $1.25. 

Packet containing the main study 
text, the guide, and other helpful ma- 
terials. Price: $2.25. 

For use with the theme “Churches 
for New Times”: 

Edge of the Edge, the main study 
text by Theodore E. Matson. Price: 
$1.50. 

By Deed and Design by Virgil Foster. 
Price: $1.95. 

Adult Guide on Churches for New 
Times by C. Richard Brown. Price: 
75 cents. 

Packet containing the main study 
text, the guide, and other helpful ma- 
terials. Price: $2.25. 


Order materials from Lutheran 
Church Supply Stores, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania, 
or from the Branch Store nearest your 
address. Please add postage as fol- 
lows: 

On cost items add 20 cents for the 
first dollar and 5 cents for each addi- 
tional dollar. 

On free leaflets: up to 10, send 5 
cents; 11 to 25, send 10 cents; 26 to 50, 
send 25 cents; and 51 to 100, send 40 
cents. 

Make checks payable to Lutheran 
Church Supply Stores. Please include 
remittance with orders. 
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DIRECTORY OF MISSIONARIES 


The women workers supported by ULCW in co-operation with ULC Boards: 


ARGENTINA 


Vitta BatiesteR, FCNBM 
Mordey, Hyacinth, J. 
Twidwell, Marie D. 
Wilke, Myrtle 

Independencia 214 


BRITISH GUIANA 


BERBICE 
Wagner, Elaine 
Lutheran Courts, 
New Amsterdam 2 
Recher, Mary Frances 
Skeldon 
East Coast DEMERARA 
Petersen, Martha L. 
Zartman, Ruth 
211 Sheriff St., 
Campbellville, E. C. D. 


INDIA 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

RasAHMuUNDRY, East GODAVARI 
DISTRICT 
Blair, Mette K. 

Dohlen, Dolores I. 

Rampa CHODAVARAM, EAST 
GODAVARI AGENCY 
Kaercher, Hilda 

BuimavarRaM, West GODAVARI 
DistTRICT ; 
VanDeusen, Leila R. 

RENIGUNTA, CHITTOOR DISTRICT 
Brosius, Amelia 

Guntur, Guntur DIstRicT 
Neudoerffer, Theodora 
Zimmerman, Christie 

RENTACHINTALA, GUNTUR DISTRICT 
Onsrud, Myrtle 

Satur, SRIKAKULAM DISTRICT 
Lofgren, Verna 

TenatiI, GuNtTUR DISTRICT 
Sigmon, Ruth 


MADRAS PRADESH 


KopAIKANAL, Mapura DISTRICT 
Lange, Bertha E. 
Wood, Mrs. E. G. 
High Clere School 


VELLORE 
Myers, Ruth, Ph.D. 
Christian Medical College 


JAPAN 
FuKUOKA 
Harder, Helene 
979-7 Chome, 
Hamamatsu Cho, Maidashi 


ITAMI 
Shirk, Helen M. 


551 Aza Noma, Hyogo Ken 


KuMAMOTO 
Barnhart, Esther i 
Jai En, 320 Kuwamizu, 
Machi 


Gerlt, Valeria Ann 

Huddle, Elizabeth C. 

Huseth, Nancy f 
Kyushu Jo Gakuin, 
Murozono 300 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


JAPAN 
Saca City 
Winther, Maya 
217 Nakanohashi Koji 
Tokyo 


Miller, Marjorie M. 
Tokyo Woman’s Christian 
College 
3 Chome 124 Iogi, Suginami- 
ku 


LIBERIA 


Address: LuTHERAN MIssIon 
Monrovia, Liberia, Africa 

Bartolomei, Lilliana 
Brouse, Frances A. 
Dietz, Alice 
Greiner, Dorothea 
Jurgens, Sister Lina 
Miller, Margaret 
Miller, Mrs. Miriam T. 
Otto, Elsie 
Price, Anna 


MALAYA 


Kuata LumMpuR 
Fischer, Dr. Viola 
Schultz, aay Arlene 
P. O. Box 747 
MENGLEMBU, PERAK 
Reidenouer, Sister Gladys 
Lutheran Church Clinic 


UNDER APPOINTMENT 


Ciayton, Marjorie 
2622 N. Fifth St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dentzer, Ethel M. 
c/o Board of Foreign Missions 
231 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Legenhausen, Margaret 
118-26 230th St. 
Cambria Heights 11, N. Y. 
Waltz, Jean 
160 W. Main St. 
ErOY.q Ne oe 


FURLOUGH OR LEAVE 


BrivTIsH GUIANA 
Fague, Marianne 
1248 14th Ave. N. 
Naples, Fla. 


INDIA 
Cronk, Jessie 
ones Home, White Rock, 
Glatz, Susan 
508 Mars St. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Meissner, Maida S. 
22 Maiden Lane, 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Meyer Mabel 
18th and Douglas Sts., N. E. 
Washington 18, D. C. 
Slifer, Ruth E. 
404 S. Pleasant Ave. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Swanson, R. Hildegarde 
c/o Mrs. B. L. Petersen, 
26283 Hickory Ave., 
Hayward, Calif. 


LIBERIA 
Bacon, Esther 
c/o Mrs. C. E. 
1522 Avenue E 
Hawarden, Iowa 
Jensen, K. Marie 
Board of Foreign Missions 
231 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
MALaya 
Heimdal, Solveig 
Marcus Thronesgate 34, 


Carlson 


Kristiansand S., Norway 
Volp, Ute, M.D. “ 
oe Pfarrfer C. Volp 


Ober-Berrbach b 
Darmstadt, Germany 


RETIRED 


Akard, Martha B. 
18th and Douglas Sts., N. E. 
Washington 18, D. C. 
Baer, Emma K. 
130 Slingluff Ave., Dover, Ohio 
Borthwick, Mary S., 
500 Wishman Ave., 
Oreland, Pa. 


Christenson, Agnes 
108 W. Saline St., 
Lindsborg, Kans. 

DeRemer, Barbara E., M.D. 
1006 W. 4th St., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Engle, M. Edna 
2039 Green St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Eykamp, Edith 
1219 7th St., Rockford, Ill. 

Johnson, Emma 
502 Seminary Ave., 
Rockford, Il. 

Koenig, Bertha, 

Hanover, Kans. 

Leaman, Clara J. 

R. D. 1, Box 434, Starke, Fla. 

Nickel, Alice J., 
18th and Douglas Sts., N.E. 
Washington 18, D. C. 


Nilsson, Betty A., M.D., 

405 N. 48th St., Seattle, Wash. 
Potts, Marion E. 

1413 68th Ave., 

Philadelphia 26, Pa. 
Powlas, Annie 

R. 1, Cleveland, N. C. 
Powlas, Maud 

R. 1 Cleveland, N. C. 


Sanford, Annie E., 

18th and Douglas Sts. N. E., 

Washington 18, D. C. 
Schwab, Lilith, 

2904 Penn St., 

St. Joseph 52, Mo. 
Strecker, Frieda, 

17 _ b Badenweiler 

Marzeller, Weg 1, Germany 
Thomas, Jessie S. 

Sunny Shores Villa 

123 56th Ave. S., 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS 


For names 


of B.A.M. women workers refer to Executive Notebook. 


BOARD OF SOCIAL MISSIONS 


Elizabeth Shealy, 1737 York Ave., Apt. 2E, New York 28, N. Y. 


Other Retired Workers 


Frieda M. Hoh, 546 W. Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Isolde Eland, 24 Markham PI., 


Cora Pearl Jeffcoat, Boone, NG 


Staten Island 14, N. Y. 


What Can’t 
a Woman 


Do? 


“As a church comes into being on 
& mission field, it is interesting to see 
(the part the woman plays,” says a 
missionary who has worked beside the 
(Chinese churchwoman on the China 
| Mainland and now in Taiwan. 


iby Ethel Akins 


J REMEMBER hearing a churchwoman 
in America once ask the question: 
“What can a woman do?” Her im- 
mediate answer was: “What can’t a 
oman do?” 

I have many times been grateful for 


here these two questions were asked. 
hey have many times been an en- 
souragement for me to have expecta- 
ition and vision in working with wom- 
ion. And it is interesting to see, as a 
thurch comes into being on a mission 
iield, the part the woman plays. How 
bften we who worked on the China 
Mainland think back to the faithful 
work of the Bible woman and the zeal 
bf the witnessing Christian woman, 


\ 


ivho would bring a whoie long stream 


Bible study time at Women’s Day meeting. 


The most exciting time was election time. 
(Below) This way for tea! 
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of others with her who had never 
heard the gospel, when she came to 
meetings. Surely there are great re- 
wards in store for these women wno 
used the opportunity when they had 
it! 

Now in Taiwan we see the begin- 
nings of the same thing. Compared 
with the general speed of everything 
in the world today, the spreading of 
the gospel seems to go slowly. All 
values are relative, and as one makes 
comparisons, one comes to see the 
Holy Spirit is carrying on a lively 
work among the women here in Tai- 
wan also. 

Just to have dropped in for a few 
minutes at the annual meeting of the 
Southern District Lutheran Women’s 
Society would have reassured one and 
caused her to marvel: “What hath God 
wrought!” To stay through the day 
would have given further cause to 
marvel. 


The day set for this Women’s Day 
was a holiday, for, the leaders said, 
“Many more mothers can get away 
that day to come to our meeting.” 
And so it was that there were some 
230 present, not counting the children. 
It was interesting to listen to the roll 
call of the different churches and 
preaching places that have organized 
women’s work. Each society gave a 
little report and a testimony in song. 
The newest and the smallest group 
consisted of the five from a place re- 
cently opened by the Finnish Mission. 


The steering committee had done a 
good job in arranging the program, 
and the local society had exerted much 
energy in planning entertainment, so 
that everything went clock-fashion. 
The reception committee was there 
with the badges and seating arrange- 
ments. The tea committee was there 
early, getting the fire going for heat- 
ing water for tea. The program was 
written out on large sheets of paper 
at the front of the church, but it was 
also printed on the program leaflets. 
We were fortunate to have the Bible 
School so near that the two lady 
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teachers there could give messages in 
the forenoon and afternoon. At noon 
box lunches were served containing 
hot rice and some meat and vegeta- 
bles. A pair of chop sticks was in each 
box. Bananas and tea were served 
extra. 

The most exciting time was the 
election, when for a while everyone 
talked at one time. But finally the 
women came to an agreement on the 
way to nominate for fair representa- 
tion from the different societies. The 
new executive committee met before 
all dispersed, and the crowd posed for 
a picture to go into the church annals. 
By four o’clock all who remained 
were the few most faithful women 
who stayed to help clean up, as they 
chattered away about the happenings 
of the day. 


This was a meeting of the women in 
just the southern part of the island of — 
Taiwan. The north also has the same 
kind of women’s organization and 
meetings. Representatives of Luther- 
an work from the whole island also 
have a meeting. It is good to see that 
in the group of nationals there are a 
few with a greater vision of what 
these women’s societies can do, both 
individually and as a unit. In all the 
mission work at the present time the 
great need is for the national church 
to take over responsibility. This is 
also the great need among the women. 
As one realizes what the women in 
the church have done in the home 
churches, we look for the day when 
the women in the younger churches 
on the mission fields will also have a 
greater zeal and knowledge of just 


how to help more in the development 
of the church. 


So one attends a meeting like this 
one with mingled feelings, much 
praise to God for the steps already 
taken and a hope and prayer for ad- 
vancing along the way of becoming all 
they can, by the grace and help of 
God. God bless the women in the 
Taiwan Lutheran Church! Pray for 
them! 


Lutheran Women 


Ore  aiath * the 5 millon alcoholics 


a 


: derstanding of alcoholism,” says the writer. 
| @ first step in meeting this need. 


Ee 


by John E. Keller 


.COHOLISM is a community, state, 
national problem of great magni- 
But it is more than that. It is 
> personal than that. In a sense 
his is a personal problem for most of 
us, because we know a person who is 
=m alcoholic. And because we know 
n alcoholic, we know something of the 
hewilderment, disappointment, _ hurt, 
enger, and loss that alcoholism brings 
into human lives and relationships. 

- So the words alcoholism and alco- 
ic are not just words. They produce 
2 picture in our minds, the picture of a 
person we know. In the United States 
e are about 5, ,000,000 such persons. 
than one sixth of them are 


oholism Is “Powerlessness” 

know an alcoholic is not neces- 
y to know what alcoholism really 
ome that the alcoholic is the 


aplan, Rev. John Keller, has 

the Lutheran Welfare So- 
leveloping a counsel- 
and lay people in 


“The primary need in the Church is the increase and dissemination of . 


served on the 


rstanding the Alcobolic 


« 


. . [an] un- 


His frank and sensitive article that follows is 


person who drinks too often and too 
much. There are many people who 
drink like that who are not alcoholics. 
Some think he is the person who just 
doesn’t care about God, himself, or his 
family. If he did, he would use his will 
power and quit drinking or at least 
drink less. Alcoholics generally are 
very sensitive people who deep inside 
are burdened with guilt and hate, and 
condemn themselves and feel con- 
demned by ee for what they are do- 
ing. 

The mark of alcoholism is “loss of 
control.” As they say in Alcoholics 
Anonymous, “We admitted that we 
were powerless over alcohol and that 
our lives had become unmanageable.” 
Alcoholism isn’t a matter of failing or 
refusing to use ones will power to 
keep from drinking or control the 
drinking. Alcoholism is powerlessness. 

Initially, the alcoholic becomes pow- 
erless to control the amount that he 
drinks, then the time when he drinks, 
and eventually he becomes powerless 
to keep from taking the first drink. 
Some people are alcoholic from the 
time they take their first drink. No one 


fully understands why some people 


ai 


who drink alcoholic beverages become 
alcoholics. Generally in the Church 
there has been a lack of awareness of 
the complete powerlessness of the al- 
coholic. 


Recovery but No Cure 


Once he has entered into alcoholism, 
the alcoholic—so far as his own efforts 
are concerned—can look forward only 
to getting progressively worse, with in- 
sanity or death as the end. There can 
be a recovery, but there is no cure. 
“Once an alcoholic, always an alco- 
holic” is true— that is, he will never 
be able to drink moderately again. His 
hope is that he comes to see and sur- 
render to his powerlessness over alco- 
hol and rely completely upon God’s 
strength to keep him sober for the rest 
of life, one day at a time. 

These are the primary factors, to- 
gether with the severe emotional con- 
flicts and the strange mixed-up think- 
ing of the alcoholic, that have resulted 
in alcoholism being called a sickness. 
Nevertheless, to refer to alcoholism as 
a sickness still brings strong and imme- 
diate negative reactions from many in 
the Church. “Everything seems to be 
emotional iilness, and nothing seems to 
be a moral problem and sin anymore!” 


Sickness or Moral Problem? 


Perhaps we need to ask some ques- 
tions to clarify our thinking at this 
point. If alcoholism is considered a 
sickness, does this mean that it isn’t or 
can’t be also a moral problem? Can it 
be both? Does sickness necessarily 
mean that the alcoholic is totally unre- 
sponsible for his problem and for do- 
ing something about it? Or can he be 
sick and responsible? 

I should like to answer these ques- 
tions through the alcoholics themselves 
who are in Alcoholics Anonymous. It 
is a known fact that for years the 
Church generally looked at alcoholism 
as a moral problem only and thus ap- 
proached the alcoholic in moralism. It 
is also a known fact that the Church 
generally failed to help these people. 
Alcoholics Anonymous, made up of re- 
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fellowship—understanding and accept- 
ance of alcoholism for what it is and 
the alcoholic where he is. Within this 
kind of fellowship, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous has been able to supply basic 
Spiritual truths to the reality of their 
powerlessness and to what “they” call 
their “moral defects.” The primary 
meed in the Church is the increase and 
dissemination of this kind of under- 
standing of alcoholism. Whenever this 
understanding is present within the 
Christian fellowship, it will get com- 
municated to alcoholics and_ their 
spouses. 

_ Now we can readily see that the Al- 
zoholics Anonymous program is not 
spelled out as the Church would spell 
t out. The name of Jesus Christ is not 
mentioned. The way of salvation in 
~hrist is not shown. There are those 
who point at this critically and judg- 
entally. 

_I have concentrated on Alcoholics 
Anonymous, not only because of the 
msights we receive from it and the 
ralidity of its program, but also because 
4 is the most available and best help 
“r many alcoholics. However, it is 
secognized that some alcoholics need 
prolonged psychotherapy before what 
hey need for sobriety can be meaning- 
lly received. Others need counseling 
gether with AA. 

- In many cases an alcoholic is not go- 
me to be able to benefit from counsel- 
mg regarding the underlying causes of 
iis alcoholism until he surrenders to 
id seeks help for his powerlessness 
ver alcohol. If he does gain insight 
nto some of his inner problems, he 
sually isn’t able to use these insights 
ntil he is ready for and receiving help 
or his drinking. The point is that the 
aediate major problem of the alco- 
solic is his powerlessness over alcohol. 


ielp for Wife of Alcoholic 

| Many times the spouse of an alco- 
lic has just as difficult a time as the 
eoholic in accepting alcoholism as 
ywerlessness. Not only this, she may 
ave just as much or more difficulty in 
yeeepting the fact that this means she 


is powerless over his drinking. Besides 
this, the wife needs help to understand 
and work through her own feelings and 
problems so that she can better live in 
and with the situation and be of help 
to her children as well as her alcoholic 
husband. 

I am sure that some who read this 
article are presently concerned about a 
loved one or friend who is an alcoholic. 
Let me suggest that you talk to some- 
one who understands—perhaps your 
pastor, or a good member of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, or an understanding phy- 
sician. You will do well also to write 
for literature and suggestions of good 
materials to read to The National 
Council on Alcoholism, Inc., New York 
Academy Medicine Building, 2 East 
103rd Street, New York 29, New York. 


Know What Helps and Hinders 


In the alcoholic situation you need to 
know how you can best cope with the 
many problems and also what helps and 
what hinders. Scolding, preaching, 
pleading, extracting promises, emptying 
bottles, asking bars not to sell drinks 
to the alcoholic, and so on, all hinder. 
But when there are understanding of 
alcoholism and acceptance of the alco- 
holic, these help to have a relationship 
in which it is made clear that the 
drinking problem is his problem, and 
he is allowed to experience all the nat- 
ural results of his drinking. There is 
enough pain in alcoholism if the alco- 
holic in an understanding, accepting re- 
lationship is allowed to experience it. 
This, sooner than anything else, will 
usually hasten the day when he will 
recognize and accept his need for help. 
In such a relationship firm action may 
become necessary in order to jar the 
alcoholic into the realization that he 
needs to seek help for his problem. 

Out of the suffering of alcoholism I 
have seen God give some of the richest 
blessings people can possess as they 
are driven by their problem to the 
surrender experience in which they 
humble themselves before him, rely 


upon his grace, and commit their lives 


to his care and will day by day. 
DE 


Annual reports of our women’s organizations 


show them— 


Strong and Growing 


Four HEALTHY, growing organiza- 
tions will merge to become the Lu- 
theran Church Women of LCA next 
summer, it is revealed by the 1960-61 
reports of the presidents of the United 
Lutheran Church Women, the Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church Women, the 
Women’s Mission Society of AELC, and 
the Lutheran Guild of Suomi Synod. 
The final report was released last 
month by Mrs. Roy L. Winters, presi- 
dent of ULCW, at the Triennial Con- 
vention of ULCW in Chicago. 


Trends 


Encouraging signs and _ interesting 
trends are reflected in the four reports, 
which tell of the past year’s activities 
and achievements of the women’s aux- 
iliaries of our four Churches. 

Gains in membership is one of these 
achievements. LGSS attained the larg- 
est gain with 37 per cent more mem- 
bers. ALCW came next with an in- 
crease of 104% per cent, and ULCW’s 
gain was 2 per cent. A slight loss was 
suffered by WMS of AELC, which Miss 
Emilie Stockholm, president, accounts 
for by the merger of several AELC 
congregations with other churches this 
past tyear. 


Membership of LCW 


If these gains are retained, the new 
Lutheran Church Women organization 
will begin operating in January, 1963, 
with a membership of 284,195 in ap- 
proximately 5,200 local organizations. 
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Broken down into present member- 
ships, the figures show: LGSS has 
3,667 members in 88 organizations; 
WMS of AELC has 3,974 members 
in approximately 105 organizations; 
ALCW has 92,095 in 1,112 organiza- 
tions; and ULCW has 184,459 in 3,901 
organizations. 

A rapid trend toward unified organ- 
izations is shown by LGSS and ALCW. 
In two years’ time 60 per cent of the 
women’s groups of Suomi Synod have 
adopted the unified plan, and in the 
three years since ALCW introduced 
the plan, 94.8 per cent of the organiza- 
tions have become unified. ULCW re- 
ports 65 per cent of its organizations 
are unified, and WMS of AELC re- 
ports 10 per cent. 


Bible Study 


Keen and growing interest is shown 
in Bible study, according to the re- 
ports. Mrs. Bernard Spong, president 
of ALCW says, “The study of the Bi- 
ble is either a part of the general or- 
ganization program or the unit pro- 
gram in almost all of the congregation- 
al ALCW organizations.” 

Mrs. Bert Mackey, past president of 
LGSS, reports: “Bible study seems to 
be the most popular study program 
for the Suomi Synod women’s organi- 
zations . . . Bible studies have been 
translated into the Finnish language 
by Mrs. John F. Saarinen, and are 
now available for use by Finnish 
groups.” Mrs. Roy L. Winters says: 
“Booklets emphasizing Bible study 


Lutheran Women 


) 
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which have been produced by ALCW 
have been used by some ULCW 
groups.” 


| Leadership Training 


_ Special efforts to strengthen leader- 
ship within the congregational organi- 
:zation have been taken by all four 
: groups the past year. WMS of AELC 
|held district retreats, to which invita- 
{tions were also extended to the other 
{three women’s groups. LGSS has made 
jplans to hold Leadership Training Ses- 
‘sions in each conference this fall. 
ALCW launched its Leadership Con- 
sultation plan last winter with a spir- 
iitual renewal retreat followed by a 
[leadership coaching session for confer- 
ence leaders. These leaders then car- 
iried the plan into spring meetings, 
‘where district leaders picked it up to 
‘carry to the locals as an on-going pro- 
psram. ULCA appointed a special com- 
uittee to study its whole leadership 
training program and to suggest ways 
xf improving it. A first step in this 
sstudy was a session held in co-opera- 
fion with the ULCM under the leader- 
sship of the Board of Parish Education. 
pecific plans for the future are now 
being developed. 


rogram Packets 


The Program Packets produced 
icintly by the Education Committee of 
the four merging groups are receiving 
ide use by ULCW, ALCW, and 
1,.GSS, with an increasing number of 
WMS organizations using them. ULCW 
ceports 87 per cent of its organizations 
jasing the Packets and 1,251 organiza- 
ions using the program booklets sug- 
eested by the ULCW Education Com~ 
mittee. ALCW reports that about 75 
oer cent of its organizations use the 
Packets and other educational material 
kecommended by ALCW. 


}utheran Women 


| Subscriptions to LuTHERAN WOMEN 
fvere reported as follows: ULCW—33 
jer cent; ALCW 31% per cent; and 


hoctober 1961 


LGSS—15 per cent. Figures were not 
available for AELC. 


Participation in World Day of 
Prayer services of the United Church 
Women was reported by all groups. 
Individually the groups observed the 
following special days of prayer for 
missions: Week of Prayer for Missions 
by ULCW; Mission Guild Sunday by 
LGSS; and Advent Prayer Day by 
ALCW. 


Plans for LCW 


As the date draws closer when 
ULCW, ALCW, LGSS, and WMS of 
AELC will merge into one organiza- 
tion called the Lutheran Church Wom- 
en, their representatives on the Joint 
Planning Committee and the JCLU 
Sub-Committee on Women’s Auxilia- 
ries are earnestly engaged in planning 
the structure and program of the new 
LCW. Meanwhile, the four women’s 
groups continue to work together at 
their final interim tasks—publishing the 
1962-63 Program Packet and producing 
LUTHERAN WOMEN magazine. 


Special Latin American Resource 


Program chairmen and others inter- 
ested in acquiring as much knowledge 
as possible about Latin America, in 
preparation for this year’s mission 
study, will find the entire January, 
1962, issue of the National Lutheran 
magazine devoted to this subject. Dr. 
Stewart W. Herman, director of LWF 
Affairs, Rev. John Nasstrom, LWF 
representative in Brazil, and Rev. 
Guido Tornquist, field representative 
in the Caribbean and Central America, 
will be among the contributors. 

DEADLINE for ordering is Novem- 
ber 1. Order direct from the National 
Lutheran Council, 50 Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Single copies 25 
cents each; 10 or more to the same ad- 
dress, 15 cents each. 
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WORKSHOPS 
CAN 
BE 


INTERESTING 


AS EDUCATION CHAIRMAN of an ALCW 
or ULCW in a local church, perhaps 
you have found it so, too. They also can 
be educational, inspiring, and reveal 
some valuabie information for the on- 
going local women’s program, but do 
involve a certain amount of study and 
preparation. At least such has been 
our experience as we look back on al- 
most two years filled with much prayer, 
planning, promoting, and presenting 
workshops involving a number of units 
in their monthly programs. 


Planning for the workshops. Materi- 
als were needed; a letter to our wom- 
en’s Headquarters brought a listing of 
those available. Women were needed— 
at least eighteen unit or circle educa- 
tion chairmen. At the first workshop it 
was learned that about two thirds of 
the women elected as unit education 
chairmen had had very little experience 
as leaders. This situation arose because 
of the many who were elected to places 
of responsibility—leaders, recorders, 
service, and membership chairmen in 
eighteen units. There were not enough 
to go around; more had to be trained. 
There was also a new program to pre- 
sent. 


The workshops took on a fourfold 
purpose: (1) to provide materials and 
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Pray 


by Ruth Tubbesing 


Unit (circle) leaders gather for special help in 
program planning at the workshop. 


helps for the month’s unit or circle 
meetings, (2) to afford opportunity for 
discussing problems and finding solu- 
tions, (3) to give occasion to evaluate 
monthly meetings, with comments pro 
and con in order that workshops might 
be more effective and helpful, as well 
as making for better programs at unit 
meetings, and (4) to provide inspira- 
tion for those present, that they might 
sense a oneness with other women’s 
groups in the Church, all having the 
same common purpose, “to advance the 
kingdom of God... .” 


The dates of the workshops were set 
well in advance, so calendars could be 
cleared—the hours, 7:30-9:30 p.m. The 
week before a workshop a letter was 
sent to each education chairman, re- 
minding her of the meeting, and asking 
her to be responsible for notifying the 
one in charge of the next month’s pro- 
gram, if someone other than herself, 
and to make the announcement known 
to the unit leader, who expressed desire 
to attend, as well as to any lady who 
might be interested in coming as an 
observer. 


The workshops. All materials were 
made available to everyone attending 
the workshop, whether education 
chairman, unit leader, program chair- 
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inning, Promotion, Help Make Them So 


man, or observer. Enough copies of the 
materials béing used that year, such as 
Bible study booklets were ordered from 
‘headquarters to provide every woman 
-with a copy; and in the past year, in 
study of the Book of Mark, sufficient 
(copies of the individual 5 cent copies 
(of Mark (available through the Ameri- 
(can Bible Society) were also obtained 
<so all had the same version of the Bi- 
Ible. Supplemental material on Mark, 
for instance, taken from commentaries, 
such as Erdman’s, was mimeographed. 
Mimeographed sheets with suggested 
Scripture, prose and poetry, and some- 
itimes prayers for devotions, correlated 
with the monthly programs, were made 
available. 

| Other subjects studied during the 
rmonths included prayer, worship, the 
mew liturgy, some new hymns, Church 
symbolism, youth work, Lutheran Stu- 
bdent work, the Lutheran Church in 
‘America as well as overseas. In a study 
bon Church symbolism, arrangements 
iwvere made for those units who found it 
beonvenient to meet at church for the 
discussion, to observe firsthand some of 
ithe symbols in the church sanctuary. 
| Over a cup of coffee, following the 


workshop, those present from a partic- 
ular unit would get together and plan 
for their next month’s meeting. 

As the women gained confidence and 
more of the know-how on presenting a 
Bible study or leading a discussion, the 
workshops were changed to meet every 
other month; supplemental material 
then available for two months’ meet- 
ings. 

Sometimes the workshops were en- 
larged to include other unit chairmen, 
as happened last fall, when beside the 
Bible study, the monthly program 
topic on “How to Make Christmas Mu- 
sic” was adapted to the December unit 
meetings. At this workshop all unit 
Service Committee chairmen were in- 
vited, with the service chairmen 
alerted and prepared to follow through 
on service projects for the units, as 
they remembered at Christmas the 
shut-ins of the congregation, children 
in children’s homes, as well as some of 
the needy families in the community. 


The evaluation. Some points of in- 
terest stand out from the workshops. 
There were only a few times when all 
units were not represented; perhaps 


Helpful materials were passed out before the workshop presentation. 
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this faithfulness in attendance was be- 
cause the women themselves requested 
the continuance of the workshops. 
When a unit was not represented, the 
unit’s education chairman was con- 
tacted and the workshop materials and 
information given to her. In looking at 
the attendance at the workshops (roll 
call sheets were used which the ladies 
signed at each workshop), it was re- 
vealed that there was an average of 
thirty-three present each time. These 
attendance sheets will provide infor- 
mation on interested women and pos- 
sible leadership in the program plans 
for next fall. The interest of the wom- 
en in the work and program of the 
Church has increased, as evidenced in 
attendance, as well as in the type of 
questions and comments made at the 
workshops. The women have gained 
confidence, enabling them to stand up 
and lead in a group, which they were 
sure they could never do a year and a 
half ago. 

There are no doubt various ways to 
conduct a workshop, but it seems it 
must be so conducted as to reach down 
to the level of persons where they are 
and yet have a pulling power to lift 
them up in their Christian life and 
growth. It must lead to reaching out 
through prayer, by word, and action, 
in behalf of Christ, into the lives of 
people in community, nation, and 
world. 

Workshops may involve a lot of 
prayer, planning, promoting, and pre- 
senting, but they can be very inspiring 
and interesting. At least we have 
found it so! 


About the Author 


Miss Ruth Tubbesing, parish as- 
sistant at the Gloria Dei Lutheran 
Church, St. Paul, Minnesota, writes — 
out of her recent experience as Edu- 
cation Committee chairman of the 
ALCW of Arlington Hills Lutheran — 
Church, St. Paul. She is a member of © 


the women’s work of that conference - 
actively in various capacities. 
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INDIAN NURSES 
CAPPED 


by P. Alice Mary 


The capping service is one of the im- 
portant events in the life of a nurse. 
New students who are taken into the 


Lutheran Hospital School of Nursing, 
Rajahmundry, India, are capped after 
three months, if they pass the examin- 
ations given at the end of that period. 

An example of this event was the 
capping ceremony of thirteen students 
held last fall, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. V. E. Zigler, our medical super- 
intendent. Miss Verna Lofgren, one of 
the former nursing superintendents of 
this hospital, now working in Salur 
field, and honorary superintendent of 
the Mission to Lepers Hospital there, 
was the speaker. She spoke of the im- 
portance of the uniform to the nurse 
and the responsibility of the nurse to 
suffering humanity. 

A special song, “Master, No Offering 
Is Costly” was sung by the nurses who 
were to be capped. After the capping 
there was a lighting ceremony in which 
all the nurses of the hospital took part, 
each carrying a lighted candle. The 
ceremony was closed with prayer and 
benediction by the hospital chaplain. 

It was truly a day to remember! 
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/ LWF Told Latin America 
Potential Trouble Spot 


| Berlin—(LWF)—A warning against 
,overlooking “potentially dangerous” 
/ conditions in Latin America during the 
‘present concentration of the world’s 
(attention on Africa and Asia was 
‘sounded here by the chairman of the 
‘Lutheran World Federation Committee 
(on Latin America. 

_ The chairman, Dr. Friedrich Hueb- 
imer of Hannover, Germany, pointed 
(out that the Lutheran Church, as the 
‘oldest and largest Protestant confes- 
‘sional group in Central and South 
America, has a special responsibility to 
provide spiritual care for the Euro- 
(peans who are immigrating there in 
‘freat waves. 

__ A large part of these immigrants, he 
stressed, come from Lutheran churches 
in their home countries. 

The director of the committee, Dr. 

Stewart N. Herman of New York, re- 
orted that over 90 per cent of the 
$90,000 Lutheran church members in 
zatin America are of European origin. 
[in many cases, however, the immigra- 
tion from the Old World took place 
o or three generations ago. 
The 900,000 are grouped in 1,600 Lu- 
theran congregations from Mexico to 
Chile, Dr. Herman said, and are served 
by some 400 pastors. 


Food Sent to 
(amine-Stricken Masai 

New York—(NLC)—First shipments 
»of powdered milk and cornmeal have 
been sent by Lutheran World Relief 
to Tanganyika, Africa, where condi- 
tions among the _ drought-plagued 

asai tribesmen remain critical. 

The Rev. Ove R. Nielsen, assistant 
‘oxecutive secretary of LWR, reported 
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100,000 pounds of powdered milk left 
from Mobile, Ala., and 500,000 pounds 
of cornmeal were shipped from Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Severe drought over a period of 
many months has produced extremely 
serious conditions, with a high death 
rate reported among tribesmen and 
their cattle, sheep and goats. 


Some 45,000 members of the nomadic 
Masai tribe roam and graze their stock 
in a 24,000-square mile area in North- 
ern Tanganyika. 


Ground Breaking for 
WCC Headquarters 


Geneva—(NLC)—Lutherans in sev- 
eral countries are making a substan- 
tial contribution toward the new 
$2,500,000 headquarters of the World 
Council of Churches to be constructed 
on the west side of Lake Geneva. 
Shown below is a model of the build- 
ing which will house the WCC’s staff 
in Geneva plus personnel of the Lu- 
theran World Federation, the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, the Brethren 
Commission, and other WCC-related 
bodies. 

Ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
building which is expected to be ready 
for occupancy by mid-1963, were held 
in June, with Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America and chairman of 
the WCC’s Central Committee, presid- 
ing. 
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The Quiet Crusaders. 


By Henry L. 


McCorkle. Friendship Press, New 
York. 1961. 175 pages. Paper $1.95. 
Cloth $2.95. 


FROM THE WORLD’s first Negro Re- 
public in Haiti to Xocenpich, a village 
in the Yucatan peninsula of Mexico; 
from the bustling city of Buenos Aires 
to Quezaltenango, the quaint and scen- 
ic highlands capital of Guatemala, de- 
voted Christians are quietly demon- 
strating the power of Jesus Christ in 
their lives. 

With vivid descriptive language, 
Henry McCorkle sketches the biogra- 
phies of many “evangelicals” in a 
dozen Latin American countries. Much 
has been written about these countries, 
but “the Latin America most of us 
really never knew is gone... the pop- 
ular image of Latin America, with its 
quaint Indians, droopy sombreros and 
steaming jungles has been shattered 
by time and technology.” 

“The Spirit of the Reformation is at 
last working in Latin America.” As a 
tribute to this spirit in the minds and 
hearts of contemporary Latin Ameri- 
cans, The Quiet Crusaders was writ- 
ten. 

Vignettes of such people as the 
young Rev. Norberto Sarli and_ his 
wife, Dr. Ines Ingle de Sarli, who as 
honeymooners, established an indus- 
trial mission in the factory center of 
Tablada, Argentina; of Rosita Shehir- 
lian, living in a smelly, confining adobe 
and thatch house to start a school for 
Aymaran Indian girls in the remote 
altiplano of Bolivia; of a businessman, 
publisher Guilherme F. Rotermund, 
who taught the laymen of the church 
in the Lutheran Synod of Rio Grande 
dol Sul in Brazil the principles of 
Christian stewardship and evangelism; 
give evidence of the faith that is creat- 
ing a vital force in their land, 
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This book, with its brief dramatic in- : 


cidents drawn from the lives of dedi- 
cated Christians, can be used effective- 


ly as a means of stimulating group dis- . 


cussion of the basic problems con- 


fronting Protestant churches in Latin . 


America today. 
Mrs. Witut1iAm H. Matz 


Out of Old Ruts. By Oscar C. Hanson. 


Augsburg Publishing House, Minne-_ 
apolis, Minn. 1961. 104 pages. $1.75. 


THE AUTHOR successfully lifts readers 


{ 


of this book out of old ruts of mechani- | 


cal sameness into new — of fresh- 
ness in Christian 
living. There are a 
few pages in each 
of the sixteen short 
chapters under such 
arresting topics as 
“Dare We Sit in the 
Pew?” and “How 
About My Busy 
Church Life?” and 
“Does Life Make 
Sense for Me?” 


Each one is soruplete enough and 
unique with striking illustrations to be 
usable for a group meditation or for 
personal devotions. The sermons and 
messages make Christ so real that tired 
Christians become fresh and ready for 
action. Reading it does something to 
you! The book may be used in a sup- 
plementary way for subjects of prayer, 
faith, and power, since references are 
made to many Bible passages. It should 
be an asset to any personal or church 
library. Mrs. Harry Lunppiap 


Order these books from the Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill.; the Fin- 
nish Book Concern, Hancock, Mich.; the 
Lutheran Church Supply Stores, 2900 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa., or their 
branch store nearest you. 
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Vileditation 
The Fruits of Thanksgiving 


by Emily J. Werner 


“LET THE word of Christ dwell in you richly, as you teach and admonish one 

another in all wisdom, and as you sing psalms and hymns and spiritual songs 
with thankfulness in your hearts to God. And whatever you do, in word or deed, 
do everything in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the Father 
through him.” (Colossians 3:16-17, RSV) 

Like an ever-flowing spring that has its secret source deep in the heart of 
the earth, so our thanksgiving to God our Father—if it is real and born of his 
love for us in Christ—must flow forth unendingly, the hidden motive of all that 
'we are and do. It is such a spirit of thankfulness, Paul is sure, that keeps us in 
‘vital relationship to God, as we daily receive from him the blessings that are ours 
'in Christ. Such a spirit of thankfulness, moreover, keeps us from being led 
(astray from our faith because it keeps us ever at the Center. And then it must 
‘follow that our lives show forth the “fruits of righteousness.” 
| In the first place, as with grateful hearts we keep acknowledging God’s grace 
{toward us in Christ, we shall become more and more open toward him. Increas- 
jingly we shall be receptive to his word, letting it become a part of us as we ap- 

propriate it for ourselves. And to “let his word dwell in [us] richly” is to be 
controlled by him. 

This in turn affects our relationship to others, even to the extent of our 
teaching and admonishing each other. Is it not a law of life that the things which 
mean most to us we must share—we cannot keep them to ourselves? Such teach- 
iing and admonishing in a mutual give-and-take, grounded in our common faith 
and motivated by an overwhelming sense of God’s goodness rather than a sense 
of personal superiority, will result in inner growth and upbuilding of the fellow- 
ship. 

Furthermore, Paul is convinced, as our thankfulness is kept alive and over- 
ASiowing it will seep into all of life. Nothing will be outside the sphere of Christ’s 
Lordship. “Whatever you do in word or deed, .. .” all is te have its source in 

he glorious fact that we are the Father’s thankful children, whose one aim is to 
lease him. 

Unceasing thankfulness—the secret of true Christian living! So our faith is 
kept strong, our fellowship with our Lord is maintained, our life is transformed. 


“Thou art giving and forgiving, 
Ever blessing, ever blest, 
Well-spring of the joy of living, 
Ocean-depth of happy rest! 
Thou our Father, Christ our Brother, 
All who live in love are Thine; 
Teach us how to love each other, 
Lift us to the joy divine.” 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


This is the last of three meditations written on the theme of the Triennial Conven- 
ion of the United Lutheran Church Women, “Abounding in Thanksgiving.” Dr. Emily J. 
Werner, professor of Bible, Biblical Seminary, New York, conducted the daily Bible 


tudies at the convention. 
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raver Concerns for October 


Let us unite in prayer each day for one of the following concerns praying for... 


Guidance for the new Lutheran Church in America that it may be a recon- 
ciling, redemptive force in the world today. 

More Chinese Christians to help prepare Sunday school materials in Hong 
Kong. 

A sense of duty to develop fully our God-given abilities. 

Whatever our age in years, O God, stretch our energies and our minds. 

The social welfare work in Japan that the Church may continue to use its_ 
opportunities to wield a Christian influence in this new field of service. 
Deliverance from discouragement and pride. 

Blessings on doctors, nurses, and hospital workers of many races who show 
forth God’s love in action. ) 
Thanksgiving Day in Canada. Grateful hearts for God’s bountiful provision 
of all our wants. 

Christian teachers in all lands who work in state or government schools. 

An awareness and understanding of the problem of the alcoholic. 
Initiative and imagination for the leaders of all auxiliaries of the Church. 
Guidance in the selection of officers and staff for the Lutheran Church in 
America. . 
The volunteer workers in church and state institutions of mercy. 

Broken homes, that the love of God may redeem and remake them. 

The Bible women and evangelists in many lands that the seed they sow may 
bear much fruit. 

All pastors at home and overseas, that they may be strengthened in times of 
trial and directed by the Holy Spirit in all their work. 

“Strength and guidance to handle with intelligence, justice, and honor the 
vital problems that challenge us nationally and internationally.” 

Blessings on the schools for missionaries’ children. 

The Church in China, that it may continue to witness to Christ, the light of 
the world. 

The mentally ill that they may regain a feeling of being loved and needed. 
Protection from disease and discouragement for missionaries in every land. 
Churches in the U. S. and Canada who are faithfully serving their commu- 
nity amid change and mobility. 

All the nations and leaders in the United Nations that they may be willing 
to make sacrifices to achieve peace and prosperity for all mankind. 
Readiness of Christians throughout the world to suffer for their faith. 

All the Churches represented in the World Council of Churches, that their 
unity may be strengthened by bonds of love. 

Continued growth and health for the Church in Latin America. 

Our brethren in different parts of the world who suffer for their faith. 
Guidance and power of the Holy Spirit in the final preparations for the 
World Council of Churches Assembly next month. 

Enlightenment as to God’s will in decisions before Christians in communist 
countries. 

Gratitude for the light and strength in daily living that comes from our study 
of the Bible. 

Reformation Day. The faithfulness of the Reformers in guarding and de- 
fending the gospel against all enemies. 
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Program Helps 


‘November Topic 
|HUNGER 


Author: Mrs. Ove R. Nielsen 


“Now I REALLY KNOW what Lutheran 
World Action is!” exclaimed the young 
school teacher returning from a tour 
which included Hong Kong... . “Yes, 
I'll be pleased to tell the women’s group 
what I saw with my own eyes,” she 
readily agreed when asked to help with 
‘the November topic, “Hunger.” 

It is surprising how often there is 
someone right in our own church or 
nearby community who has seen for 
herself the place or the situation set 
‘orth in our program topics. Be sure 
+o capitalize on such assets at our door- 
teps—being careful of course that the 
leader draws wisely upon such resource 
ersons, and keeps the main purpose of 
the topic in mind. 

Mrs. Ove R. Neilsen of AELC and 
fermer board member of the Women’s 
fission Society of her church body, has 
written this program on hunger. She 
verself has drawn upon a very able re- 
scurce person, her husband, for first- 
rand impressions and information. Pas- 
tor Nielsen is assistant executive sec- 
cetary of Lutheran World Relief. 

Short, appealing accounts of three 
selected spots of the hungry world— 
eoul, Hong Kong, Calcutta, call for 
hree women of personal concern and 
compassion to present them. A leader 
or two should care for the introduction, 
the conclusion, the devotions, and lead 
che provocative discussion. 

Resources are provided at the end of 
he topic for the discussion on basic 
eauses and on our responsibility. Ref- 
prences include Lutheran World Ac- 
ion films and filmstrips, available free 
‘rom regional depositories. (See the 
sastor, too, for his most recent Lu- 
heran World Action materials and 
earch the Lutheran church periodicals 
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to bring the subject right up-to-the- 
minute.) Also listed are FAO materi- 
als (Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion) available at UN Headquarters, a 
“must” in discussing this subject in- 
telligently. 

In this program on physical hunger 
we find ourselves aroused to a situation 
to which too many of us have become 
numb. Discussion of it should jog us 
as church members to deeper concern, 
expressed through Lutheran World Re- 
lief. It should stir us as Christian citi- 
zens to speak and act on United States 
government programs such as Food for 
Peace (and the Canadian counterpart). 
Coming at this season, the topic should 
inspire extra thanksgiving for our 
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abundance, expressed through thank 
offerings and other channels of our 
women’s organizations. 

Supplementary reading for this topic 
will be found in the November issue of 
LUTHERAN Women, including a back- 
page feature “Does It Mean Anything 
to You” by Johannes Knudsen and film 
suggestions on the “Audio-Visual Aids” 


page. 
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An 


Juvitation 


“The World Council of Churches requests the pleasure of 
your company at the Third Assembly of the World Council 
to be held in New Delhi, India, in November, 1961.” 

Dr. W. A. VISSER *t HOoFT 
General Secretary 
World Council of Churches 


vd if ™™ This invitation issued by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft to the hundreds of thousands 
2} ~2-1cG» of members of the churches in all parts of the world means that the Assem- 
eM Ox ~ bly requests our spiritual presence and participation in this great event. 
fm When the delegates of our churches go to New Delhi in 
e es a - our name next month, they will represent us and must be able’ 
~ov to count on our prayers, our understanding, and our support. 
ay They meet from November 18 to December 6 with representa- 
> ee tives of our fellow Christians from all over the world to seek 
Cee an opportunity for member churches to learn to understand one 
beh i set another better, to work more closely with one another, and to 


- z grow together in Christ, so that the real unity of the Church 
ag may be more fully seen, “that the world may believe.” 


Au 
eT 


The best way for us to prepare to be present in heart and mind 
is through prayer— 


+ prayer for the delegates of our own and other churches 

+ prayer for the people of New Delhi 

+ prayer for our fellow Christians in the neighborhood 

+ prayer for the World Council’s officers and staff 

+ prayer, above all, with our Lord in his prayer “that they all may be one 
that the world may believe” (John 17:21). 


Prayer for unity is not easy... . We must learn to pray for 
the unity of the Church “as Christ wills it and by the means he 
wills and at the time he wills.” 


Will You Accept This Invitation? 


If so, “you will discover,” says Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, “something of the 
glorious mystery of the varieties of spiritual gifts which He inspires. You 


will see your own tasks in the setting of the common calling of the whole 
Church of Christ.” 


Let us go to New Delhi. 


Adapted from the study booklet Jesus Christ, the Light of the World. Ord 
from World Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New Velte 21, N. Yen50 contd 
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